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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
@’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Pull Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams ; ‘* THACKERAY, Lonpon.” 


Illinois-On-The-Strand 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 
jell "Phone No. 26 


Will remain Q/’EN throughout the year 


Ocean view unexcelled 


GRACE VILLA 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Appointments first-class. Near ocean and bay. 


MRS. CLARA L. FLITCRAFT, 
408 Central Avenue. 


Accommodates 


The Bartram, seo gueneh: 


WILDWOOD,N., J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


The Marlborough. keps ty Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE,N. J. 

Under entirely new management. One biock ‘from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 

17 Sea View Avenue. 





THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, trem Beach 


Micuican Avenve, Atcantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
atreet level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Ocgan City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orpen ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
PRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 


WANTED.—CARE OF SEMI-INVALID, CAN 
give massage, or as housekeeper, care of linen 
room. Box 106, Charmian, Pa. 


WANTED.—TWO REFINED YOUNG LADIES 

desire positions for the summer. Anything re- 

spectable will be accepted. Apply to M. H. and R. W., 
aylorsville, Pa. 


WANTED.-AaAT FRIENDS’ 
Locust Valley, L.I., a 
Address Amy Willets, Jericho, 


ANTED.—A TEACHER FOR A FRIENDS’ 
geneey school near Philadelphia Apply to 
Louis B. Ambler, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—BOARD BY A GENTLEMAN BY 
Ninth month 1st. Central location. Where there 
are but few boarders. Friends’ family preferred. Address 
No 1, this Office, 


ACADEMY, 
a A housekeeper. 
eg Bl ; 





UTORING.—SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
English. B. T. Baldwio, A. M.. (Harvard). Ad- 
dress West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or matron in institution, boarding-school, board- 
ing-house or apartment-house. Address V. H , this 
Office. 
ANTED.— THE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
keeping Association will have one vacancy after 
July 8th, for young woman boarder. Apply E. H.S., 
140 N, rgth Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 
ELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 
Emerson Coilege, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyxe as an evening's 


meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 


SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OR RENT —S W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 
Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 


moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Established 18:0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 


date in every feature of the business, we are able | ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘*My Printer Disappointed Me.”’ 


One hears that all too often. Good work alone 
couldn’t have built this business,—our customers know 
that with us a promise is a promise. 


The -Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., 


Both ’ Phones. Phila., Pa. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 





They beckon from their sunset domes afar 

Light’s royal priesthood, the eternal hills; 

Though born of earth, robed of the sky they are; 

And the anointing radiance heaven distils 

On their high brows, the air with glory fills. 
—Lucy Larcom, 


HROUGH a careless error in last week’s InTELLI- 
GENCER the through morning train leaving Broad 
Street Station was given as 9.15a.m. Jhis train leaves 
Philadelphia at 9.05 a.m. We trust none of our friends 
have missed it through this mistake, 

The Inn entertained 256 guests on First-day, the sth 
instant. 

The First-day School Assembly disbanded on the 6th 
instant. The Conference was thought to have been 
helpful and stimulating and much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by those who took part. 


Four new cottages were started this week. When 


completed this will make thirty in the settlement. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August rsth, faculty of twelve, including President 
JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


| New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines, 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi rtver 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$i.s0 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBscRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “sTOP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernons No. 1-33-55. 
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J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and ta the advertisers. 





FRIENDS 


’ INTELLIGENCER, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, | Swarthmore College 


106 Market Street, Camden, N. Je SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 












JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 






ALFRED es SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

































Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 











Also member Montgomery county Bar. PHILADELPHIA. 
= ee Under care of the Monthly Meetin pe of ie ote 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, furnishes 4 puastieas, a e pre 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, bares for col: 






J. tu 

UGENE BAKER, ia 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, be vincipals. 
Circulars on application. 


No. 133 Sourn Twaetrrn Strest, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
Se eae ‘ 
. £62 nut Street, Philadelphia. 
Overseas: {S3uie, Montgomery Co., 








George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of hia Yearly 
Meeting of 0 Prieake 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for oe or for College. 


ed REPH S. WALTON, P: ty 


George Schoo 



























JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Sweps Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 









Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvuprts or Boru Suxus. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from mg ome 
es the - ~ ‘Abingtoa ma Segoe Li 
course of study. Students or college or busi- 
aess. The home-like Saeentioen make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING. M. S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 










Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL POR 
Boys anp Girts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
6'6 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 

‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, geXu estate. 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settied. Rents collected. 


Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B. COCK, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St, 














: , 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., puaasees 
‘Locust V alley, N 











Telephones. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY sn, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individua! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore. Pa. 


The Commins on Dascation of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsy!vania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invi 

to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to1z2 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadsiphia, Pa. 





Young Friends’ Review | - 









Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


































Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 











With Frisnps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SASIPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE se ai 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupant a= cae aa per night; 
$2 each, per week, 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
"Phone 1-33-55. 













CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TscerHone, Porrar 29-38 D. 
ae 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 


XXVIII. 
LecitiMaTE Church government is essential. 


Individualism left to itself runs out in extravagance. 


From editorial in 7ke Friend (London.) 


IN UTTER DARK. 


In utter dark, in bitter pain, 

I reached a vague hand out for strength. 
It pressed a hand that pressed again, 

And all my tumult calmed at length. 


The darkness brightened slow around ; 
I looked to see what friendly hand 
My need had grasped, and lo, | found 

My foe of foes in all the land. 


One angry look of strange surprise, 
Then, ‘‘ Take we what the Master sends ;"’ 
He holds me to his heart and cries, 
‘« Brother, the Lord hath made us friends.”’ 
—Phillips Brooks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AT BUCK 
HILL FALLS. 


THE opening meeting of the assembly was held on 
Third-day, Sixth month 23d, in the Library room of 
the Inn. The exercises were opened with a Scripture 
reading by Jesse H. Holmes, after which he announced 
the purpose of the proposed meetings, and proceeded 
to speak of 

THE AIM OF THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

If we say that character-building is the aim, we 
use too broad aterm. All life is character-building. 
We must make our aim more definite and have before 
us what kind of character we are to build. There is 
character tending toward business success, toward 
social success, toward pleasure, but we as First-day 
school teachers are to aim for character which will 


place first the control of the highest self which makes 
for righteousness. 


THE CHILD AND THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 


Annie Hillborn read a paper on God the Protector, 
setting forth a simple and easy method of impressing 
the child mind with a loving sense of the strong, 
infinite protecting arm of Divine Goodness, which is 
around us to help us and save us all the time and 
everywhere. 


ADDRESS BY DR. WALTON. 


Joseph S. Walton spoke of “ The Reformation 
and its Problems,” and opened the subject of Salva- 
tion by Faith, as compared with the doctrine of merit. 
This led into a defining of faith, in which several 
members of the meeting took part. 


FOURTH-DAY. 

The assembly was opened by a Scripture reading 
by Joseph S. Walton. 

Jesse H. Holmes spoke of the 

NATURE OF MIND. 

Since, in First-day school teaching, we are to use 
minds as material we should know what they are. 
They seem to be made of a succession of states of 
consciousness, each centering about some focal point 
and shading off into its various relations. The next 
focal thought comes from this fringe of relations. 
The one that shall follow depends on the frequency 
with which it has followed, its vwwdness, recency and 
congruity. ‘We must make our ideals follow as many 
ordinary, frequently-occurring thoughts as possible, 
must present them vividly and with tact. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Cora Haviland Carver talked on the use of stories 
for young children in the First-day school. She gavea 
brief review of the origin of the story, its influence upon 
primitive man and upon men of to-day. She gave 
five essentials to a good story for children. st. It 
must be in range of the listener's experience ; 2d. It 
must have a central thought ; 3d. It must be simple, 
clear, and relatively brief; 4th. It must be dramatic ; 
5th. It must have color and make use of repetition. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

Joseph S. Walton spoke of Separatism on English 
soil, traced the rise of the established Church of 
England, the growth of a national church in contrast 
with the movement which tended to separate Church 
and State. 

FIFTH-DAY. 

The meeting opened with a Scripture reading by 
Isaac H. Hillborn. 

THE ANABAPTISTS. 

Joseph S. Walton continued his work by speaking 
of the Anabaptists, and centered our thought upon a 
re-baptism, a coming into the church by convincement, 
in contradistinction to infant baptism and birth-right 
membership. 

Jesse H. Holmes followed. 


HABIT. 

‘Tt is in the nature of the human being to make 
mechanical all actions frequently repeated. This is 
true of mind and will as well as of body. It is 
vitally important to so regulate this mechanical part 
of us that it shall help and not hinder us. Repetition 
is at the basis of it. In making habits there will be 
awkward and inaccurate moving, thinking and willing. 
We must be patient with ourscholars. Doing things 
badly is a part of learning to do them well. We 


His topic was 


must strive to learn and to impart the habit of obey- 
ing the sense of right so that it shall become easier to 
obey than to disobey.”’ 





FRIENDS’ 





SIXTH-DAY. 

The assembly convened in the large tent prepared 
for the purpose. Matilda Garrigues read from the 
Scriptures. 

Jesse H. Holmes continued his discourse on the 


OPERATION OF THE HUMAN MIND, 

and the states of consciousness in the pupil which 
should be understood by the First-day school teacher. 
The mental habits of the child should be apprehended, 
for new ideas most readily attach to old ideas, and 
these vary at different stages in the growth of the 
child. In all First-day school teaching we should 
hold fast a definite aim which we want to reach, we 
must strengthen the ethical choice to prefer that 
which often seems the harder road, the way of right. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Cora Haviland Carver talked on Fairy Tales, 
which she believes all normally developed children 
love and which, she thinks, if wisely selected, and 
fitly used will be effective means of impressing 
spiritual truths on the child mind. 

She was asked if statements not true in fact, 
would not tend to impair in the child’s mind the love of 
truth, and answered that the imagination is a Divine 
faculty and should be healthfully developed. All 
the world is a fairy tale to the very young child. 
Stories appealing to the imagination should therefore 
precede stories appealing to reason. A child may be 
trained at an early age to discriminate between 
spiritual and literal truths, the first of which many a 
fairy tale embodies. Emerson says “ Hitch your 
wagon to a star."’ I would say to a child “ Hitch 
your star toa wagon.”” Through your imagination 
glorify every common thing in your experience, and 
thus make your every-day life rich and full. 

THE 

Joseph S. Walton described the Mystics, an 
ancient class of believers who tried to exalt the 
feelings over the intellect, the heart over the head. 
He said nearly all religions, that of Friends included, 
have recognized some measure of mysticism as an 
essential element of truth—the mystics said the on/y 
element. The speaker preferred to define religion as 
a thing of both heart and head. 

In the growth of every child there is what he 
would call the fact age, which the teacher should 
recognize and tactfully manage. The speaker gave 
some interesting accounts of the Quietists, a class of 
believers who had some characteristics in common 
with early Friends. 


MYSTICS. 


SEVENTH-DAY. 


Alfred C. Garrett opened the session by a reading 


from the Scriptures. An earnest invocation was 
offered by Joseph Elkinton, after which he addressed 
the assembly on the origin and evolution of the 


FRIENDS’ BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


Having given the subject extended research he 
spoke much to our satisfaction and edification, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. 

Annie Hillborn read a paper on 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GOD, THE LAW-GIVER. 

She would lead the mind of the child to approve 
the Divine law, by showing in a simple way its 
necessity and beneficence She suggested a series of 
questions to ask the child, such as would inevitably 
lead to a voluntary acceptance of Divine laws as a 
necessity of our very life for all of which we are 
glad and thankful. 

This session was felt to be a season of spiritual 
refreshment and a fit closing of a week of devout and 
earnest search for light to direct in First-day school 


work. B.S. K. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 


JOHN JACKSON. 
( Continued from last week.) 

Art one place visited by the Friends on the island of 
Antigua there was manifested at first an unwillingness 
to attend meeting. The people finally told them that 
the demands of the clergy for money were so frequent 
that they avoided religious opportunities on that 
account. On being informed that Friends did not 
‘preach for hire or divine for money,” the news of 
the meeting was spread gladly, and in a few hours a 
very large company assembled in a suitable house 
procured for the purpose. 

While they were on this island information was 
received that a British cruiser had captured two slavers 
with several hundred captives on board. Concerning 
these John Jackson’s narrative says: ‘‘ These poor 
creatures will yet have to undergo a species of 
servitude, as it is not the practice to send them back 
to Africa. The particular sections of country whence 
many of them have been taken are unknown, being 
far in the interior. The plan now adopted is to 
apprentice them to the planters, who pay a certain sum 
for their services, which goes to defray, in part, the 
expenses incurred in their deliverance.”’ 

After speaking of the neat and comfortable dwell- 
ings occupied by many of the emancipated slaves, the 
narrative continues : ‘“‘ Nice distinctions a:e made on 
this island in regard to color—many varieties are 
noticed which, to the initiated, have their separate 
titles. It would be a happy circumstance if these 
distinctions were less considered than they are ; but 
prejudices once imbibed are very difficult to eradicate. 
We find, however, they are passing away, and that in 
many instances throughout the island, posts of profit 
and honor are now held by persons of color. They 
are elected to legislative assemblies and several of the 
important stations on this island are now filled by 
those who once were slaves. These have acquired 
wealth and stand uponas respectable a footing as any 
on the island. We do not often see the real black 
man so prominent as the light colored. In the 
Marshal’s office we noticed his principal clerk was a 
jet black man.” 

In one village the Friends had an interesting 
conversation with several intelligent young colored 
people on the subject of a hireling ministry and 
women’s preaching. One of the young women 
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remarked that she saw no good reason why their sex 
should not be permitted to preach, and as an evidence 
that they did not lack the necessary qualifications she 
said that one of their ministers was in the habit of 


employing a woman, who wasa friend of hers, to write | 


his sermons for him. 
It is worthy of note that the religious nature of 


their errand did not interfere with John Jackson’s | 


interest in natural science. On their way back to St. 
John’s, although it was raining, they left their vehicle 
to select some fine specimens of petrifactions, which 
had been washed out by the rains. 

From Antigua to Barbadoes was a journey of five 
and a half days, as they were obliged to beat to wind- 
ward. They found in Barbadoes about six thousand 
Moravians and fifteen hundred Methodists. Concerning 
the latter the narrative says: ‘“ They have been a 
persecuted people on account of their opposition to 
slavery. Some years previous to the emancipation 
the popular feeling was so much against them that 
their chapel was totally demolished by a mob and their 
preachers driven from the island. They have since 
erected several houses of worship, and all classes 
would now be glad to blot out of remembrance those 
shameful proceedings.” 

Near Speightstown they found some interesting 
relics of the Society of Friends. An ancient place of 


burial, still called ‘Quakers’ Meeting,’ contained about | 


three-fourths of an acre and was enclosed by a 
substantial wall of coral rock. 
they were able partly to decipher bore the date, Ninth 
month 17th, 1673, aged 54 years. They were informed 
that the Lord Bishop was trying to get this ground 
and other burial places of Friends into his possession 


that they might be consecrated, after which his ministers | 


could perform funeral service in them. 

Friends formerly had five meeting-houses on this 
island, with a large membership. George Fox visited 
the colony in 1681, and urged those who held slaves 
to treat them with kindness and mercy, and give them 
their freedom in due time. The advocates of slavery 
raised a torrent of opposition against him and his 
friends, charging them with exciting the slaves to 
insurrection, and sowing the seeds of dissatisfaction 
and distrust. On examining the colonial records 
John Jackson discovered thatin 1676 a law was passed 
forbidding Friends taking colored people to places of 
worship ; and in 1678 a law was passed making it a 
penal offence for a Friend to speak at a public meeting. 
The preambles to these enactments showed that the 
free spirit of Quakerism was inimical to the system of 
slavery and that both could not be tolerated in the 
same community. 

Our Friends held a number of meetings in 
Barbadoes and John Jackson says of them: “ The 
more we mingle with the poor and illiterate people of 
these islands (and many of our meetings have been 
chiefly composed of them) we are made thankful that 
our lot has been castamongthem. The deep attention 
they manifest on all occasions and their continual 
expressions of gratitude that we had been led among 
them to labor in the love of the Gospel, give evidence 
that it has been appreciated by them.” 





One epitaph which | 





| a circuitous route we reached the middle of the lake. 


The next island visited was Trinidad, which they 
reached Second month 14th, after a voyage of forty- 
four hours, which the narrative says was ‘‘ considered 
a short passage, but sufficiently long for comfort, as 
our vessel proved to be exceedingly filthy and 
swarming with vermin.”’ On this island they visited 
a large sugar manufactory and noted the distillation 
of rum from the refuse. The laborers insisted upon 
having rum as part of their wages and difficulties 
were constantly occurring in consequence. As the 
proprietors used ardent spirits themselves they could 
not object to the use of them by the laborers. Our 
Friends set an example of total abstinence, which 
surprised the natives as they did not think people could 


| remain in health without spirituous liquors. 


On this island there were many Catholics and the 
carnival season came round while our Friends were 
there. Concerning this we quote a few lines from the 
narrative : ‘‘ The dresses of the French and Spanish 
women are in the fashion of the olden times,—high 
and florid colors, with long trailing skirts sweeping 
the ground. Bare feet with such flowing garments 
are ridiculous enough, and this may often be seen. A 
great fondness for dress appears to generally exist 
among the women, with no small degree of vanity.’ 

As the asphalt lake of Trinidad has since furnished 
material for miles of streets John Jackson’s descrip- 
tion of their visit to it will be read with interest. 
‘The road which leads to the lake for nearly a mile 
is composed of the asphaltum which, at some former 
period has run down from it. That at the side of 
the lake is perfectly hard and cool; we rode on it the 
distance of one hundred yards, and then dismounting, 
we attempted to cross the lake on foot. This was 
attended with some difficulty, in consequence of the 
great number of chasms being filled with water. By 


Here the pitch becomes softer until at last it is seen 
boiling up in a liquid state, running over, and cover- 
ing nearly half an acre. The air was strongly 
impregnated with bitumen and sulphur, and the 
impression of our feet was left on the surface of the 
lake. The flow of asphaltum from this lake has 
been immense—the whole country for miles around 
being covered with it. Many attempts have been 
made to apply it to useful purposes but without much 


” 


success. 

One of the visitors who came to see them was a 
Mohammedan priest who had been a chief of the 
Mandingoes in Africa and had been captured and 
brought to the West Indies as aslave. Having a 
superior mind he was made superintendent of a plan- 
tation and soon earned enough to purchase his 
freedom. Others of his countrymen followed his 
example and then assisted other Mandingoes to obtain 
their freedom, until a colony of Mohammedans was 
formed which at this time numbered several hundred ; 
they were conspicuous for their habits of temperance 
and exemplary deportment. The Mohammedans are 


forbidden to make slaves of those of their own faith. 
They looked down upon the Christians for their 
habits of intemperance and for holding other christians 
When John Jackson told him 


in slavery. that 





a 
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Friends understood the religion of Jesus as forbidding 
all these practices he asked. ‘‘ Have you any slaves 
in your country ?”’ 
nearly three million he gave a look of astonishment 
and indignation. 

From Antigua the Friends went by way of St. 
Thomas to Jamaica, reaching the latter island Third 
month 15th. They held a large and satisfactory 
meeting in the suburbs of Kingston, another in the 
House of Correction, and on the following First-day 
a meeting was held in the Scotch 
meeting-house, which had been freely offered them. 
Feeling that their religious labors were concluded, on 
Third month 22d, they started on their homeward 
voyage. 

During his stay in the West Indies John Jackson 
wrote long and interesting letters home. These were 
very largely reproduced in the published narrative 
from which quotations have been made. 

One of his letters contains a pen-and-ink sketch 
of a tree, accompanied by these words. ‘This isa 
figure of the mountain cabbage tree, the most beauti- 
ful and lofty tree in the islands. It is put here in 
compliment to my dear little Henrietta—I suppose it 
is the only part of my letter she can read. My dear 
children—I hope they are well and a comfort to thee.” 

On Third month 2oth, after reading of illness at 
home, he wrote as follows. 

‘‘The experiences of the last few months will 
doubtless be long remembered by us both, and | 
doubt not they will have the influence upon thy spirit 
that they have had upon my owh,—to increase our 
dependence upon the Father of Mercies, who has 
often been near in seasons when the spirit of prayer 
has filled the temple of the soul. Therefore 
I have desired for thee that thy faith may not in any 
wise fail, but let the language of thy spirit be ‘ Feed 
me with food convenient for me ;’ for I am satisfied it 
is not always the food we desire, or would prefer, that 
adds most to our strength or ministers most to our 
real comfort.” ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 25. 
PAUL AT DAMASCUS. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Paul, an apostle—not from men, neither 

through man, but through Jesus Christ and God 

the Father.—Galatians, i., 1. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, ix., 23-31; 
Galatians, i., 11-23. 

THE matter of visions is one worthy of a little more 
extended thought. As a matter of fact, a very large 
part of our ordinary normal vision comes not from 
without, but from within. As I look out of a window 
I see trees waving, the white underside of some all 
turned to the west; I see a nearby village, distant 
fields and, far away, a flag flapping above a high 
building. Now a baby could not see these things; 
to him there would be certain patches of color, and 
nothing more. But my stored-up experience tells 
me of a west wind, of distinct houses, some belong- 
ing to people I know; of growing wheat or sprouting 
corn, of the school house underneath the flag. The 
outward stimulus may be very slight which starts an 


| inward process of the greatest moment. 


On being told that there were | 


Presbyterian | 





Thus God 
speaks to us out of our own experience. He inter- 
prets our raw sensations into light and leading within 
our souls. It is idle to say that this or that vision is 


| not true because it was not all outside the mind: no 


experience is outside the mind. We read ourselves 
into every experience—“‘ I am a part of all that I have 
met.’" How much of Paul’s vision was objective, 
made up of external phenomena, and how much 
subjective, drawn from his own diviner part, none can 
see. But that his vision was essentially a true one 
the effects of it seem to prove. The test of the truth 
of my outward vision lies in the success with which 
it allows me to adjust myself to my world; and no 
other test should be applied to visions such as Paul’s. 
A flash of illumination within—however originated— 
showed him what after-ages have pronounced to be the 
truth—his vision was true. 

But such a change necessarily involved many self- 
questionings. The student, learned in the law, must 
find in his stored knowledge a place for this new and 
incongruous conception of a crucified Messiah; and 
this involved a very extensive re-arrangement of the 
stored material. The stress and strain of daily 
disputes and contests made no place for such self- 
examination, and the new-born apostle withdrew 
(Galatians, i., 17) “‘to Arabia” for a time, returning 
later to Damascus. Some think “ Arabia’’ to mean 
the region about Mt. Sinai, where the law, the mean- 
ing of which was now brought into question, was first 
given to Moses. But, passing by the dramatic fitness 
of this stage for this particular act of Paul's life, 
nothing can be more unlikely than that Paul traveled 
many days’ journey to the southward in order to find 
a privacy which could as well be had close at hand; 
it was rather the desert country lying to the southeast 
of Damascus. His sojourn in solitude was probably 
not of long duration; it is not easy to believe with 
some that he spent two years in retirement. His 
nature was not one which required long time to adjust 
itself to new conditions, nor could he easily endure a 
prolonged season of inactivity. In any case, during 
this retirement we may suppose that he worked out 
his gospel and adjusted in his own mind its relations 
with “the law.”’ It speaks much for Paul’s strong, 
independent nature that he undertook to work out 
this problem for himself, instead of applying to the 
disciples at Jerusalem for instruction. In after time 
he lays great emphasis on this fact—that he “ con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood,” but received his 
teaching direct from the divine source. 

Paul spent most of three years in and about 
Damascus, much of it doubtless in active mission 
work. We may suppose that he went first to the syna- 
gogue just as he did among the peoples of Asia Minor 
and Greece. Since his acceptance of Jesus involved 
freedom from the Jewish law, consistency required 
him to admit Gentiles equally witl Jews to Christian 
fellowship, as indeed he did in his later labors. But 
earnest, ardent men are not always consistent; and 
Paul’s training, experience and opportunities would 
naturally turn him to his own people. So it is impos- 
sible to know how far in these Damascus labors he 
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included the Gentiles. We know nothing of the suc- 
cess of his work beyond the fact that it brought upon 
him the hostility of the city authorities. This would 
imply that Christianity had become of sufficient im- 
portance to provoke active opposition and to threaten 
the peace of the city; otherwise it is not clear why 
the Arabian king or his representatives would take 
any particular interest in it. The feeling against the 
apostle was so strong that he was obliged to hide and 
the gates were watched. Fortunately, a fellow- 
Christian lived in one of the houses built against the 
city wall, and with a window opening outside. From 
this the bold evangelist was let down, leaving be- 
hind him all his Christian connections. Naturally his 
first thought was to go to Jerusalem. In the epistle 
to the Galatians he tells us that his purpose was “to 
visit Cephas,”’ and that he met no others of the apos- 
tles ‘“‘ save James, the Lord’s brother.”” From Acts 
(ix., 26) we learn that he was received in Jerusalem 
with considerable distrust. But Barnabas had faith 
in him, making him welcome and introducing him to 
others. Still he was known to the churches of Judea 
only by hearsay. He remained in Jerusalem for 
about two weeks (Galatians, i., 18), and then retired 
to ‘the regions of Syria and Cilicia ”—that is, to the 
neighborhood of his home at Tarsus. 


A QUALIFICATION FOR SUCCESSFUL 
LEADERSHIP. 

Anna May Pemberton, in the American Friend. 
StncerE humility is the primary element of greatness. 
Self-assertion ruins more people in public work than 
perhaps any other one thing. How many a public 
speaker has been weakened and his work brought to 
naught by a domineering, over-towering self-asser- 
tion. Men that are in the contest for distinction, or a 
high place, will find defeat, while the humble followers 
of truth will carry off the palms of victory. 

When areporter on the Chicago 7ridune, in 1860, 
came to Abraham Lincoln, after his nomination for 
the Presidency, seeking information, so that he might 
write a campaign biography of him; Lincoln said: 
“Tt is a great piece of folly to attempt to make any- 
thing out of me or my early life. It can all be con- 
densed into a single sentence, and that sentence you 
will find in Gray’s Elegy : 

‘« «The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 


‘‘ That is my life, and that is all you or any one 
else can make out of it.”’ 

The most beautiful traits of character in Abraham 
Lincoln were his humility and his courtesy to other 
people. James Russell Lowell fittingly pays tribute 
to these traits of character in him, in the ‘“ Com- 
memoration Ode”’ : 

‘« How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind, indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdoin of sincerity.’’ 

There was room by the side of Abraham Lincoln 
for every true lover of liberty ; and he was ever open 
for suggestions from the people. 


| 





The man that is interested in reform, or the spread 
of Christianity, finds his life in the principles he has 
set out to advocate. He has no time to be thinking, 
‘“What impression shall I make?” He faithfully 
follows the path of duty and feels the value of every 
other person that has taken up the cause. With him 
there is no desire for monopoly ; nor does he feel that 
everything that is done must be done under his 
dictation. There is no crowding out of kindred spirits, 
saying by his manner, “This is my work.” By his 
side there is room for every one that has the cause at 
heart. He sees in others like aspirations to his own 
and feels the value of every one of them. He does 
not care to have others look upon him as a leader ; 
but if he be a leader, it is fortunate for those that work 
with him, for all are on a common level. 

It is not an evidence of strength for a minister to 
make other people feel that they cannot work with 
him ; itis rather an element of weakness. One of the 
greatest hindrances to Christian work is the failure to 
recognize the ability of other people working toward 
the same end ; but it is probably more often the result 
of ignorance than of real selfishness. 

West Milton, Ohio. 


RipINnG one day over the plains at the head of a 
long detachment of men, General Custer made a 
sudden change of direction at the head of a column. 
As the men reached a certain point, they rode off to 
the right, rank after rank, as if an invisible hand had 
smitten them out of their course. The curiosity of 
those at the rear of the line was excited, and as they 
approached the point, they looked carefully to see 
what had caused the change of direction ; and they 
found in the desert a bird’s nest full of tiny eggs. A 
long detachment of men had turned aside rather than 
crush that bit of life in the universal aridity.— 
[Hamilton W. Mabie. } 


THE workingman or the employer himself is often 
least qualified to give wise counsel with respect to 
matters that concern him most closely. The mere 
fact that he is performing these very things, that he 
is actually working, or directing, involves no endow- 
ment of knowledge. The circumstances that blood 
flows in our veins, and that the food that we eat dis- 
appears, do not acquaint us with the principles of cir- 
culation or the laws of digestion. Even more, when 
things are out of joint and an industrial conflict is 
threatened or has occurred, the parties to the strug- 
gle are by no means the most competent to suggest 
the true, lasting remedy, any more than a person who 
is sick, or who has suffered an injury, or is merely 
seeking physical betterment, can prescribe his own 
treatment. In such cases human experience has 


made it clear that the best results are obtained by 
having resort to, and following, the advice of him who 
in pure spirit and disinterested motive—be he physi- 
ologist, physician or political economist—has conse- 
crated his life to the search for truth and to its appli- 
cation to human affairs.—[J. H. Hollander, in North 
American Review. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
of the 
Religious Education Association,’ have appeared and 
copies have been sent to all members of the Association. 


THE proceedings of the first convention 


The appearance of this volume is especially timely 
just now, when we are in the midst of our First day 
School Assembly at Buck Hill Falls. For those 
First-day school teachers who have been renewing 
their interest and enthusiasm at Buck Hill, and for all 
First-day school workers who want to do some 
studying at home and to put themselves in touch with 
the latest and most important thought along the line 
of religious education this volume of proceedings 
would be a good text-book. 

The convention at which the Religious Education 
Association was formed was called to meet last Second 
month at Chicago, by the “ Council of Seventy,” an 
organization formed in 1895 and consisting of biblical 
scholars of all parts of the country. These men felt 
that the conditions were right for undertaking an 
advance movement toward the improvement of religious 
instruction in the United States. 

The numbers who responded to the call for the 
convention were beyond all expectation. Prominent 
religious and educational workers of all parts of the 
country, of all faiths and of all departments of thought 
were present. President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, in addressing the opening meeting said, 
“Never, I venture to say, has there been a gathering 
in our country with higher and nobler aims than this. 
And when one looks upon this vast assembly, and 
especially when one sees how many of the great 
leaders of religious thought have come here from long 
distances to participate in this meeting, one cannot 
but hope and believe that the results of it will be 
permanent and beneficent.”’ 

The thought that brought all these workers and 
thinkers together is indicated by the following fiom 
the address of President Angell: ‘‘ 1 suppose that we 
who are here are generally persuaded that the advance 
in psychological and pedagogical study for the last 


1 Copies to be had by addressing the Religious Education Association, 
153-155 La Salte street, Chicago ; $1.00 postpaid. 


twenty years has led to decided improvement in 
secular education. We who believe this believe also 
that a similar improvement may be secured in religions 
and moral education by similar methods and by 
careful study of the phenomena of religious experience 
in the period of youth.” 

The intended scope of the movement is indicated 
by the subjects that were discussed at the various 
The subject of the first session was ‘“‘ The 
Next Step Forward in Religious Education.’’ Later 
sessions were devoted to Religious Education as a 
Part of General Education, as Conditioned by Modern 
Psychology and Pedagogy, as Affected by the 
Historical Study of the Bible. There were also 
sessions devoted to religious instruction in the public 
schools, in the home, and in young peoples’ societies. 
There was discussion of First-day school organization, 


sessions. 


of courses of study, lesson-helps and text-books, of 
First-day school teachers. 

Among the speakers were college and university 
presidents, as Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, 
Rush Rhees, of Rochester, William R. Harper, of 
Chicago, J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt, ].W. Bashford, 
of Ohio Wesleyan; Professors Coe, of Northwestern, 
Starbuck, of California, Dewey, of Chicago, Shailer 
Matthews, of Chicago, Sanders, of Yale; public school 
men, representatives of the religious press, denomina- 
tional workers of all denominations. 

The Association is organized somewhat along the 
It is 
not designed to take the place of, nor to antagonize 


lines of the National Educational Association. 


any of the “Sunday School” organizations already in 
existence, but rather to render service in unifying the 
efforts of the different agencies already engaged in 
various lines of work. It will be devoted to a forward 
movement in First-day school work but not only to 
that. 
departments for religious and moral education ; for 
instance, in plans for using to advantage the many 
As 
President Harper said, ‘“ Think what a power the 
Carnegie libraries throughout the country may be 
made to be if they are brought into touch with the 
Sunday schools and with religious work ; all that is 
needed is a guiding hand to bring them together.’’ 
Attention will be given to religious culture and biblical 
study in the colleges and universities. 


It will be equally interested in the many other 


libraries established in our villages and cities. 


Other interests 
will be the training of teachers, preparation of lists of 
books on the different subjects of religious work and 
thought, provision of special material for the use of 
the daily press, organization of work for mothers’ 
clubs. The Association does not propose to undertake 
the issue of lesson-helps or text-books ; this work can 








best be done, as heretofore, by the different denomi- | 


nations ; but it can undertake to study and to discuss 
courses of study and lesson leaves, and to furnish the 
basis for lesson-helps and text-books. “It can 
undertake,” as President Harper expressed it, ‘“ to 
place religious and moral education on as high a 
plane as that on which secular work has come to rest.” 
The “ Proceedings ’’ is a cloth-bound book of some 
400 pages, and contains in full the addresses and the 
discussions of the convention, the history of the 
movement, the constitution, officers, and members of 
the Association. 
permanent addition to the working library of every 
First-day school worker, in addition to its service as a 
hand-book of the Religious Education Association. 


The volume may well become a 


BIRTHS. 


GREVEMEYER.—On Sixth month 2gth, at Whiteford, 
Maryland, to Ernest S. and Annie Brooks Grevemeyer, a 
daughter, who is named Mary Elizabeth. 

THOMPSON.—At New Garden, Pa., Fourth month 3oth, 
1903, to J. Howard and Hanna R. Thompson, a son, who is 
named J. Howard, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUFFINGTON—POW NALL.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, in Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., on Fourth-day, 
Sixth month roth, 1903, under the care of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, Albert Louis Buffington, of Rising Sun, Maryland, 
and Susanna Edna Pownall. 

FELL—COX.—On Sixth month 16th, 1903, at the home 
of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Clarence 
Pennington Feil, of Avondale, Pa., son of Albert and the late 
Edith C. Fell, and Elizabeth Hopewood Cox, daughter of 


George and Isabella M. Cox, of Pocopsin township, Chester | 


county, Pa. 

THATCHER—WARNER.—At the home of the groom, 
Sixth month 18th, 1903, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Paxson Blakey Thatcher, son of 
Jesse W. and Elizabeth Blakey Thatcher, all of Philadelphia, 
and Blanche Warner, daughter of George Blake and Antonia 
Warner, of New York City. 


DEATHS. 


FOULKE.—Near Quakertown, Pa., Fourth month 4th, 
1903, at the home of his brother, Stephen Foulke, John Foulke, 
aged 72 years, 5 months and 21 days. 

HALDEMAN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 28th, 1903, of apoplexy, Moses 
Haldeman, formerly of Plumstead, aged 76 years, 3 months 
and 1 day. Interment at Buckingham Friends’ grounds on 
Seventh month Ist. 

SAGER.—On Sixth-day, Seventh month 3d, 1903, at the 
home of his parents, 3700 Hamilton street, West Philadelphia, 
John Laurence, son of John P. and Katherine H. Sager, aged 
10 months. 

WILLITS.—At Venice, Italy, on Third-day, Sixth month 
30th, 1903, Elizabeth Eames, daughter of Frederick E. and 
Anna W. Willits, of Glen Cove, N. Y. 








THE Countess of Carlisle, who has succeeded Lady Henry 
Somerset in the Presidency of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union of Great Britain, is intensely radical in 
her ideas. She would liketo abolish all titles of nobility, and 


if her husband and relatives did not protest she would discard 
her title, which is very honorable and ancient. She isintensely 
enthusiastic in her championship of the total abstinence cause. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
AT the annual meeting of the ‘‘ Friends’ Christian Endeavor 
Society "’ in England there were reported 53 societies as 
‘« said to exist,’’ 39 of which are affiliated with the Union. 
The active members were 894. 492 are Friends, 35 having 
369 teach in First-day schools, 286 
are workers in Adult Schools. 

Four societies are supporting Indian orphans, two support 
‘‘native evangelists,’’ three members are traii ing as mis- 
sionaries, and four have gone out. A number of the 
societies are engaged in charitable work such as providing 
Christmas dinner to the poor, distributing parcels, eggs, ica, 
fruit, etc., to the sick poor. Some also are responsible 
wholly or in part for gospel mission meetings, for cottage and 
open air meetings, for children’s ‘‘ Sunday services,’’ and for 
Bands of Hope. 

Marshall N. Fox speaking of the way in which Christian 
Endeavor Societies could help the meetings said, as reported 
in the Friend (London), ‘‘ Nothing would help our meetings 
so much as the presence week by week of a company of 
young people who know the basis of our spiritual worship. 
There were probably some present who entered the C. E. 
as he did, with a certain amount of prejudice, feeling 
the pledge to be the barrier. There was that promise to 
‘take part in every meeting,’ and it wasa real difficulty. 
But after two years as an active member, he believed there 
was no reason for the prejudice, because of the ample safe- 
guard in the provision—‘ unless hindered by some conscien- 
tious reason.’ The experience gained on the committee work 
he felt, would be of invaluable assistance to our business 
meetings.”’ 

Charles Replogle, a missionary of American Orthodox 
Friends among the Alaskan Indians was present and took an 
enthusiastic part in the meeting. He said, among other 
things, ‘‘ The Christian Endeavor Society is the tie that has 
bound the Christian world together. It is the essence of the 
doctrine of Friends.”’ 


At the recent annual meeting of the ‘‘Home Mission 
Committee of London Yearly Meeting some things were said 
and discussed that are of especial interest to us in America, 
for that committee is nothing more nor less than a committee 
for the advancement of Friends’ principles. ‘‘ The existence 
of the Home Mission Committee,’’ said the chairman in 
opening the meeting, ‘‘is the result of a conviction through 
the Society that Quakerism is too good a thing to be allowed 
to die out in a district simply because the strength of local 
Friends is too small to keep the meetings alive.’’ A full 
report of the meeting is given in the ‘rend (London) for 
Sixth month tgth. 

The Committee is, at present, giving help in ten out of 
the eighteen quarterly meetingsin England and Scotland and 
occasional help at special meetings and in other ways, is 
given in most of the other quarterly meetings. ‘‘ The object 
we have at heart,’’ said the chairman, ‘‘is to help meetings 
to help themselves, and as is well known, there are a number 
of cases of meetings which were once helped and are now 
able to stand alone. There are now every year 
twice as many admissions by convincement as those coming 
in by birth. It is quite clear that the Society is gradually 
becoming a Society of convinced Friends and not merely of 


birthright members.”’ 


The first meeting for worship this session in Asbury Park, 
N. J., was held on the afternoon of the 5th instant with about 
thirty persons in attendance. Among those present were 
Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia and Eli M. Lamb and wife, 
of Baltimore. Words of encouragement were spoken by the 
former, and the desire was expressed by John H. Shotwell 
that all might more carefully observe the new commandment 
given by the Master. These meetings are held in Whittier 
Hall, situated on the corner of Second Avenue and Emory 
Street, every First-day afternoon during the summer at four 
o'clock, the use of the hall being generously given by its owner, 
James H. Bradley, founder of Asbury Park. Allin sympathy 
with Friends, whether members or notare welcome. S.R.R. 
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The meeting for worship in the sitting-room of Buck Hill 
Falls Inn last First-day morning was probably the largest 
ever held in that building and was felt by those assembled to 
be impressive and helpful. Allen 
prayer and there were short sermons, with intervals of silence 
between, by Sarah B. Flitcraft, Margaretta Walton, Allen 
Flitcraft, Samuel Griscom, Sarah Ormsby, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
and a Presbyterian minister who had been in attendance at 
the First-day School Assembly. 


On the 7th of last month a new meeting-house was 
opened for public worship in Aberdeen, Scotland. At the 
usual morning meeting there were about thirty-three present. 
The new meeting-house is built in very simple style, costing 
about £800, which will probably be covered by the sale of 
the old premises. 


Notices have been sent out by the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Conference that a meeting of 
the committee will be held at Salem, Ohio, Eighth month 
28th and 29th. Ohio Yearly Meeting is held at Salem this 
year, beginning Eighth month 31st. 

The ‘‘ Socialist Quaker Society’’ held a meeting during 
the week of London Yearly Meeting at which a paper was 


read on ‘‘Modern Movements and Young Quakerism"’ by 
Samuel G. Hobson. 


HISTORY OF DUNNING’S CREEK MONTHLY 
MEETING. 
Prepared for the Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of 


Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Fishertown, 
Bedford county, Pa., Fourth month 13th, 1903. 


Tue facts of history are interesting to us largely 
according to the style of language in which they are 
told ; and upon the interest that we take in its study, 
does the moral and educational value of history 
depend. Therefore from the feeble efforts of an 
untrained mind and unskilled hand in historical work, 
we should not expect to get the full measure of either 
interest or instruction, which the true history of the 
past hundred years of this meeting contains. 

It seems eminently fitting, however, that, as 
members of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, grateful to the memory of our forefathers for 
what they have done in the past, and friendly to one 
another in the work in which we are engaged, we 
should come together on this centennial anniversary 
day, and learn what we can of our history as a people, 
and of the causes and circumstances which have 
brought about our present conditions; this for the 
purpose not only of affording entertainment for the 
present hour, but that the light of experience through 
all these years may be focused upon our future 
pathway and, by its inspiration and directing power, 
contribute to our everlasting welfare. 

From the very limited time for the preparation of 
this sketch, the author was unable to obtain information 
as to the first emigration of Friends into this com- 
munity, either as to the time of their coming, where 
they came from, or what induced them to locate here. 
Suffice to say, that, at the time of the establishment 
of the monthly meeting, a goodly number had settled 
in the neighborhood, as is indicated by the variety of 
family names in the lists of witnesses to the early 
recorded certificates of marriage, as well as by the 


various names appearing on the early minutes of the | 


meeting. And we also find upon investigation, that 


but very few, if any, other religious organizations were 


Flitcraft offered vocal | 








| represented in this neighborhood at that time, so that 


whatever their number may have been, the Friends 
were very decidedly in the lead. 

We have been unable also to find any record or 
description of the first meeting-house at Dunning’s 
Creek, except that it was a small log building, located 
about one mile northeast of our present building, near 
the residence of Charles W. Wolf. It was heated 
from a stone and log chimney, and was probably 
provided with an earthen floor. Before the establish- 
ment of the monthly meeting, however, a tract of six 
acres was purchased for a meeting-house and graveyard 
purposes, near the ‘“ Big Spring,’’ now called Spring 
Meadow. 


This was part of a tract of 233 acres and 92 
perches, patented Eleventh month 1oth, 1789, to 
Richard Neave the elder and Richard Neave the 
younger, of Philadelphia, which in 1791, they conveyed 
to Anthony Blackburn, and by Anthony and Mary 
his wife, in 1792, was further conveyed to William 
Webb, of Frederick county, Maryland, who by deed, 
dated Tenth month 17th, 1795, conveyed the said six 
acres and allowance, to William Kenworthy, Jonathan 
Bowen and Anthony Blackburn, in trust for the Society 
of Friends, for the price of twelve dollars. 

The bond of agreement preparatory to this last 
conveyance, is a neatly executed instrument of writing, 
which is still in the possession of the Society, and 
reads as follows: 


‘« Know all men by these presents, that I, William Webb, 
of Frederick county, have granted, bargained and sold, and 
hereby for me, my Heirs, Executors and Administrators, 
freely of my own voluntary pleasure, divers good causes and 
considerations thereunto moving, do grant, bargain and sell 
the Lot of ground, the limits, extent and quantity whereof are 
inserted and endorsed on the back of this Obligation unto the 
Members of the society of People called Quakers, who now 
are and hereafter shall be living on or near Dunning's Creek 
and its branches, in Bedford county, and State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for them from and after the day of the date of these 
presents, to clear, improve, erect a Meeting-house on, and 
forever thenceforward as Occasion shall require to possess, 
enjoy and use the same as and for a Meeting place and 
Grave Yard and other necessary purposes therefrom resulting, 
together with all the Timber, privileges and advantages 
whatsoever unto the same belonging, orin anywise appertain- 
ing, upon this proviso, that the aforesaid members of the 
society above mentioned, shall agree and consent to pay unto 
me, my Heirs or Assigns for the same, the just sum of fifteen 
shillings for every acre included, of current Money of the 
State of Maryland, in which I now reside; and I do hereby 
covenant, promise, grant and agree, for myself, my Heirs, 
Executors and Administrators under the penal Sum of one 
hundred pounds like Money, that upon the payment of the 
first above mentioned Sum, and a requisition or request made, 
a good, sure, perfect and indefeasable Deed of Conveyance 
in Fee Simple shall be made and legally executed for the said 
land and appurtenances, and every part and parcel thereof 
unto such person or persons and their successors as the 
aforesaid members of the above named society shall agree 
and nominate to receive the same. 

‘In Testimony whereof I have hereunto set my Hand 
and affixed my Seal this thirtieth day of the Eighth month, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-four. 

‘* WILLIAM WEBB (Seal). 

‘«In presence of Wm. Kenworthy.”’ 


The description referred to on the back of the 
obligation, reads as follows : 


‘* The within mentioned Lot of Ground is hereby agreed 
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not to exceed six acres, and to be bounded by part of the 
third and part of the fourth line of a tract of land conveyed 
by Anthony and Mary Blackburn to William Webb, anda 
line of Division which shall cut off the Part to be conveyed, 
in Acute Corner of said land lying near the big Spring, 
extending such a length with the one hundred perches Coures 
calling for a Pine as will best answer to include the highest 
and most suitable ground to set the Meeting-house on, but at 
the same time the plan is to be so formed as to take as near 
an equal distance on each of the aforesaid two lines as will 
answer, and as much less than six acres as the situation of the 
land and the Occasion will admit of. 


‘*Given under my hand and Seal the day and date within | 


written. 


WILLIAM WEBB (Seal). 
‘«Wno. KENWORTHY.”’ 


Soon after the purchase of this lot of ground, a | 


log meeting-house was erected on the northern end 
thereof being the most elevated and desirable location 
on the lot. A little grave yard was opened near by, 
but was abandoned soon thereafter by reason of the 
interference of surface rock and grave digging ; only 
a few partially marked graves are still to be found and 
probably only two containing any legible inscription, 
one of which is “I. M. B. 1796,”’ the other “J. S. 
1795.” 


The building erected served its useful purpose | 


until the separation of the Society which occured 
here in 1831, when this building was torn down and 
rebuilt on the southern end of the lot, immediately 
across the road from the large grave yard, and was 
thenceforth occupied by the Hicksite branch while 
the Orthodox rebuilt upon and occupied the former 
site ; no other changes occurred until 1867 when the 
Hicksites built, a few rods distant, a weatherboarded 
frame house which they used until 1887, when the 
two-story brick meeting-house and school building 
which they now occupy was erected at Fishertown, 
the Orthodox having four years previously erected 
and moved into a neat frame building in the northern 
end of the same village. 

The two buildings thus abandoned at Spring 
Meadow remain standing, the one, (the Hicksites’) 
occasionally occupied by another religious society, 
the other by reason of age and unoccupancy, fast 
going to decay. They are still, to many of us, 
interesting monuments of the dear associations of the 
past, and the memories which cluster around them 
shall continue a source of profound pleasure, so long 
as memory remains or life lasts. 

Passing from the meeting-house subject to that of 
the Society, we are brought to consider the event 
which the occasion of this day is intended to com- 
memorate, namely the centennial anniversary of our 
monthly meeting. One hundred years ago to-day, 
perhaps this very hour, Dunning’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, was established. From the 
records of Menallen Monthly Meeting and Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, to which this meeting, at one 
time, belonged, we glean the following facts with 
relation to the preparatory steps to the establishment 
of this new monthly meeting. 

In Sixth month oth, 1/94, the Friends of Bedford 
requested the privilege of holding a meeting for 
worship on the fourth-day preceding Menallen pre- 
parative meeting in each month, which was granted 
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| until further ordered. On Twelfth month 15th, 1794, 
Friends of Bedford requested to have a meeting for 
worship and a preparative meeting settled there and 
Jonathan Wright, Joseph John, Finley McGrew, 
Benjamin Wright, Elias Pearson, John Griest and 
Isaac Pearson were appointed to visit them and 
endeavor to judge of the propriety of granting their 
request. On First month 12th, 1795, they reported 
that all except one sat with Bedford Friends at their 
meeting of conference and thought that their request 
might be granted, which Menallen Monthly Meeting 
united with, and the subject was forwarded to the 
quarterly meeting for its approbation, which was 
sanctioned by the quarterly meeting and they were to 
hold their first preparative meeting on Fourth-day 
preceding the first First-day in Fifth month. On 





| Twelfth month 15th, 1794, Anthony Blackburn, on 


behalf of Friends of Bedford, requested that they be 


| indulged with the liberty of holding meetings for 


worship on First-days, which being considered was 
thought best to leave under consideration until next 
month. The subject was then deferred until Third 
month oth, 1799, when the minutes show the follow- 
ing : 

‘The request of the Friends of Bedford being resumed 
and considered in this meeting, it appears to be the sense 


thereof to appoint some Friends to visit them and judge of 
the situation and of the propriety of granting their request. 





Jonathan Wright, Benjamin Wright, Joseph Griest, William 
Wierman and Nathan Hendricks are appointed to that 
service, 

On Fourth month 13th, 1799, which by interest- 
ing coincidence, is just one hundred and three years 
ago, the said committee reported “‘ that three of them, 
in company with women Friends, have attended to 
the service, and had a solid opportunity with them, 
and do not see any thing on their minds to discourage 
their request being granted ; which being considered 
in this meeting, it is the sense thereof that liberty be 
granted of holding meetings for worship on First- 





days. William Weirman, Jonathan Wright, Joseph 
Elgar and Thomas Penrose are appointed to visit 
them at the opening of the first meeting on the third 
First-day in Sixth month.”’ 

The next recorded history of the meeting, which 
we have found, is the preamble to the minutes of 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, which appears in 
a neat and artistic form and in the clear and expressive 
language which follows : 

‘‘A meeting for worship and a preparative meeting were 

settled at Dunnings Creek in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five, and was then a branch of Menallen 
Monthly Meeting ; but being situated about one hundred miles 
distant therefrom, wherefore the great difficulty of attending 
that meeting occasioned Dunnings Creek Preparative Meet- 
ing, in Second month 1802 to forward a request to Menallen 
Monthly Meeting, to have a monthly meeting settled here, 
which request after having been deliberately considered, and 
a committee appointed, which attended that Preparative 
Meeting, the proposition in the Eighth month following, was 
laid before Warrington Quarterly Meeting, and that meeting 
also appointed a committee which attended Dunnings Creek 
Preparative Meeting in order to judge of the propriety of 
granting the aforesaid request; which committee reporting 
in favor thereof, in the Second month following, it was 
granted by the quarterly meeting and a committee appointed 
to attend the opening of the first monthly meeting. It being 
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also agreed to be held on the first Fourth-day after the 
second Second-day in each month and called Dunnings 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and the Preparative Meeting on the 
Fourth-day in the week preceding; accordingly on 
thirteenth day of the Fourth month 1803, Friends Assembled 
and opened said Monthly Meeting.’’ 

The minutes which follow, seem to be without 
break or interruption from that date to the present. 
Thomas Penrose, who it seems, was a very active and 
worthy member of the Society at that time, was 
appointed first clerk of the men’s meeting and Abigail 
Penrose his wife, clerk of the women’s meeting. The 
first matter of business claiming the attention of the 
monthly meeting was the announcement of John 
Bateman and Hannah Thomas of their intention 
marriage ; in pursuance of which, the marriage was 
solemnized in a public assembly of Friends in their 
meeting-house on the second-day of Fifth month 
following, and the certificate thereof is the first 
recorded marriage certificate of this meeting ; and to 
it are the names of fifty-four subscribing witnesses, 
representing twenty-three family names. A commu- 
nication from the Meeting of Sufferings held in Balti- 
more, relative to Indian affairs, was read and acted 
upon. Thomas Bowen and Thomas Penrose were 
appointed overseers, which completed the work of the 
first monthly meeting. 

The first new member received was James Han- 
cock who came in by certificate from Warrington 
Monthly Meeting, Sixth month 15th, 1803. The 
next was Thomas Smith, who came in by convince- 
ment First month 1804. The first recorded certif- 
icate of removal was that of William Kenworthy and 
Rebecca his wife, addressed to Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting and dated Twelfth month 16th, 1807 ; other 
certificates seem, from the minutes, to have been pre- 
viously issued, but do not appear recorded. Under 
date of Sixth month 15th, 1808, the following minute 
appears : 


“, 


‘« The paragraph contained in the extracts from our yearly 
meeting, on the destructive article of spirituous liquors, was 
twice read and weightily considered, several of the committee 
from the quarterly meeting being present, it is recommended 
that Friends unite in discouraging the use of so destructive 
an article, and for the help of the cause and one another, 
this meeting appoint John Thomas, William Kenworthy, 
Jonathan Bowen, and Thomas Penrose to have the matter 
under their care and to extend help where it appears neces- 
sary and report their case to this meeting in Eighth month 


next.”’ 

This together with numerous similar minutes, 
shows that our early Friends at Dunning’s Creek were 
more actively engaged in the cause of temperance 
than we have been in later years. This fact is partly 
due, no doubt, to the greater necessity then than now 
for active efforts in such direction, and partly due also 
to the greater diligence and earnestness on the part 
of our predecessors than we are willing to contribute 
to such philanthropic measures. 

Neither time, patience nor prudence will permit 
of our going into details, or giving even an outline of 
the work done by this meeting, during the one hundred 
years of its existence, even so far as such work is 
recorded in books ; and much less should we attempt 
to describe the influence for good it has exercised in 





of | 


the | 
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_ this community, either in the broad field of philanthropy 


or in the lofty realm of religious thought. But it is a 
matter of intense interest and gratification to learn, 


_ that particularly during the first half of this period, 








Friends were all the while actively engaged in combat- 
ing with wrong and defending right in whatever guise 
or form either appeared. They were fearless in the 
discharge of duty as they saw their duty, and uncom- 
promising on questions of speech or conduct that were 
not in accord with the well-established principles of 
rectitude. In dealing with offenders the dignity of 
law and order was generally regarded as paramount 
to the welfare of the individual, and, from our distant 
point of view, it would seem that, in consequence of 
adherence to this policy, our Society has suffered a 
loss never to be regained. Yet we cannot question 
the motive of these well-meaning people, and we firmly 
believe that they meant to do well. 

In this connection it is interesting, and almost 
amusing,to note the character of the offenses committed 
against the peace and dig1ity of the Society, in those 
early days, and to note also how differently the gravity 
of certain offenses was regarded then from what it is 
at this day; drinking spirituous liquors to excess, 
dancing, fighting, unchastity, telling untruths, attend- 
ing the muster and attending shooting matches, were 
among the offenses most frequently dealt with, and 
which mostly resulted in absolute disownment. 

But more frequently than any of these and what 
seems to have been, as they thought, the most serious 
offense to which human fraility was given, was that 
of marrying out of meeting, by the assistance of a 
magistrate or a hireling minister ; or even attending a 
marriage that was not conducted after the manner of 
Friends! The rigorous discipline maintained in 
dealing with such offenders, year after year, resulted in 
tremendous loss in membership with no compensating 
gain. It is perhaps best for the present and future 
welfare of our Society, that we do not dwell upon this 
phase of our history, lest we lose sight of that which 
is more elevating and beneficial. 

Another subject equally unpleasant to introduce and 
the most unprofitable subject possible for discussion 
to-day, claims a passing observation here, and only 
because it is part of our history and cannot be avoided. 
In the early part of last century, differences—either 
real or imaginary—on the question of discipline and 
religious belief, arose amongst Friends, and after 
violent agitation, through a feeling much more 
personal than spiritual, the climax was reached in 
1828, when a separation was decreed in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, the same edict going forth, about the 
same time, in other yearly meetings. The separation 
did not take place at Dunning’s Creek, however, until 
Third month 16th, 1831 ; but the spirit of disunion was 
not lessened in its intensity by the three years’ delay. 

Soon after the establishment of separate meetings, 
each society seemed to realize the wrong that had 
been committed against the cause of Christianity and 
one another, and allowed a more humane and friendly 
fezcling to possess them, which better feeling has 
increased and prevailed among us until the present 
hour, with a most wholesome effect upon the social 
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and domestic lives of both, and without leaving a trace 
of unpleasant memories to interfere with the religious 
worship of either. And it is most pleasant to us all 
that, under such feeling, we can meet and mingle 
to-day, in exercises in which we should so properly 
have a common interest. 

One other event concerning the Hicksite branch 
of our meeting’s history, might be of interest on this 
occasion, namely, the severance of our connection 
with Warrington and being added to Centre Quarterly 
Meeting, and again we quote from the minutes : 

‘«Sixth month 11th, 1834. The subject of forwarding a 
request to have a Quarterly meeting established, composed 
of this, Centre and West Branch Monthly Meetings, coming 
under the consideration of this meeting, it is the conclusion 
thereof to appoint Nathan Hammond, John A. Blackburn, 
and Amos Penrose to confer with committees of the two 
afore-mentioned monthly meetings, on that subject ; and, if 
way should open, unite with them on behalf of this meeting, in 
forwarding a request accordingly and report to next meeting. 

‘*Seventh month 16th, 1834. Part of the committee 
appointed on the subject of a Quarterly Meeting, report that 
they have had a conference with the committees of Centre 
and West Branch Monthly Meetings, and united with them 
in forwarding a request to the Yearly Meeting for a Quarter 
to be established and composed of the three afore-mentioned 
meetings, and to be held on the third Second-day in the 
Second, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh months, vis. : in Second 
and Eighth months at Centre, in the Fifth at Dunning’s 
Creek and in the Eleventh month at West Branch, and to be 
called Centre Quarterly Meeting.”’ 


The next appearance of the subject was under 
date of Fourth month 15th, 1835, thus: 

‘« The following extract was received at this meeting, from 
the Clerk of Warrington Quarterly Meeting. ‘To Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Dear Friends: The extracts from 
the minutes of our late Yearly Meeting inform that they have 
granted the request of Dunning’s Creek, Centre and West 
Branch Monthly Meetings to establish a Quarterly Meeting 
to be opened at Dunning’s Creek on the second Second-day 
in Fifth month, anda committee was appointed in conjunction 
with women Friends, to attend the opening of the same. The 
select meeting to be held on the Seventh-day previously, Third 
month 2d, 1835. ABEL RUSSELL, Clerk.’ ’’ 

Besides these more important events to which we 
have alluded, our records contain many others, equally 
interesting in recital, but of minor importance as a 
matter of history ; and we cannot, therefore, indulge 
the pleasure which it would afford to review the same. 
The century during which our monthly meeting has 
been in existence, has been a most remarkable period 
in the affairs of the world, as to progress and 
enlightenment. Discovery, invention, commerce, 
science, government and religion, have all attained 
stages of advancement not dreamed of one hundred 
years ago. Wecan scarcely realize that some of the 
Friends named in the first part of this article never 
knew of such things as railroads, steamships, coal oil, 
lucifer matches, photographs, steel pens, the telegraph, 
electric light or telephone, all of which have exercised 
a tremendous influence upon the social and political 
well being of mankind, since that time. 

It is not our purpose to leave our subject for a 
historical sketch of our great country nor the world 
at large ; but as a most important step toward our 
greatness as a commercial nation was taken, about the 
time of the establishment of our monthly meeting, it ' 


might be well for the sake of memory to associate 
these events; I refer to the purchase of Louisiana, 
the treaty for which was consummated on the thirtieth 
day of the same month. 

And now in conclusion, what is to be gained by 
this labor of research and review of the conduct and 
experience of our little meeting during all these years ? 
A brief article like this can only be suggestive and 
not exhaustive on so large a subject; and if the 
thoughts suggested are entertaining only, they come 
far short of the higher purpose of their laborious 
preparation. 

It is our privilege, our business, yea, more, it is 
our solemn duty, to study the lives and conduct of 
those who have gone before us in this peculiar and 
particular direction, with a view to the betterment of 
our own condition, both individually and as a Society, 
thereby avoiding those paths that led them into error 
or regret, availing ourselves of our superior advantages 
for usefulness, and emulating in our own lives the 
sterling quelities of noble manhoc d and pure woman- 
hood which have enabled them to hand down to us 
this rich legacy of the social and religious fabric of 
our Society ; and it will then be our pleasure to enjoy 
its protective influences and associations while we live, 
and to so let it pass into the hands of posterity with 
the impress of our lives upon it, as to increase its 
possibilities for usefulness, and elicit only feelings of 
gratitude and appreciation in the hearts of our children 
and our children’s children forever. E. H. B. 


COMMUNICATION. 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I WISH to express my appreciation and gratification with the 
contents and management of the INTELLIGENCER during the 
present year. The memoirs of John Jackson are greatly 
valued by those of us who are old enough to remember him 
personally, and to recall his fervent, impressive and reaching 
ministry. We are fast passing from the stage of action and 
this interesting series of papers is introducing him to our 
young friends, many of whom are becoming interested in that 
exemplary and useful life. 1 know several such young friends, 
to whom these memoirs are as a fresh revelation. The last 
two numbers containing the account of part of their travels in 
the West Indies with the view in Tortola of Friends’ ancient 
burying-ground and site of the old meeting-house, by George 
Truman, which I had never before seen, are of great interest 
to me. 

I will just mention a few of the essays in the last two 
numbers of the paper, the perusal of which should be a help 
upward to every one of us. ‘*‘ What Does College Park 
Association of Friends Stand For?’’ ‘‘ The Things That are 
More Excellent,’’ ‘‘ The Voice of the People,’’ ‘‘ Having a 
Good Time,’’ ‘‘ The Belief of Friends,’’ by C. B. M., and 
‘¢ Perfect Peace,’’ by J. B. L. I wish the circulation of the 
paper could be speedily doubled. DAVID FERRIS. 


For the first time in the history of our Government the 
imports have exceeded $1,000,000,o00in a year. The exports 
are about $1,400,000,000. 


THE first foreigners to join the ‘‘ passive resistance ’’ 
movement against the English Education act are two American 
taxpayers living at Wimbledon, R. W. Farquhar, formerly a 
pastor of Portland, Oregon, and E. P. Gaston, who at one 
time lived in Chicago. They refused to pay the education 
tax, and their household goods will be seized and sold at 
auction. 
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Conferences, Seseciations, Etc. 


York, Pa.—On First-day the 21st of Sixth month, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney of Baltimore, attended our regular saiadan:| 
meeting at 10 o'clock. 

The room was comfortably filled and all listened with 
great earnestness to the message he had for us. Hespoke of 
the dead and the living silence. A dead silence existing 
when the mind is allowed to wander at careless ease and 
thoughts of worldly things creep in. A living silence 
manifests itself when the mind invites the spiritual thoughts, 
the desire to reach after all good, and usually such a silence 
finds means of expression. He turned our thoughts to the 
life of the Great Master, who is continually seeking after the 
welfare of all, who points the way to eternal life and teaches 
that all are children of the one Great Father. He stated 
that it would be impossible for us to-day to live exactly as 
Jesus lived, as almost twenty centuries of time have passed 
since the days of this Great Example. Manners and 
customs have changed, more temptations exist and life is 
more complicated; but it is possible to live in his spirit, 
practicing his obedience and humility. He cited several 
instances where Jesus spoke directly to individuals and 
taught them the value of repentance, forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice and love. 

It was a very impressive occasion and the deep influence 
of this earnest appeal that all might devote more time to the 
work of the Master, can not be measured. Dr. Janney 
lectured in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, in the afternoon on the 
subject, ‘‘ George Fox and his Message to Men.’’ This was 
quite a favored opportunity , as it was the last Y. M. C. A. 
meeting of the season and more people were present. Dr. 
Jeffers, Principal of the York Collegiate Institute presided 
and introduced Dr. Janney. The lecture was a very interest- 
ing one, dealing as it did with the great and vital principles 
of a people who will ever send forth a ringing message to 
the world. 

Since these two meetings several have 
expressing their wish to attend our First-day 
meeting. We indeed feel encouraged. 


been heard 
school and 
BB. <. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its last 
meeting at byberry Meeting-house on First-day afternoon, the 
5th instant, with average attendance. The Scripture reading 
was given by Nathaniel Richardson, following which the 
Secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting. The 
concern was introduced by Wm. P. Bonner that young 
Friends should feel the responsibility of welcoming strangers 
to the meeting and suggested the appointment of a committee 
for this purpose. After some discussion three young men 
and three young women were named, but the feeling was 
expressed that this in no way relieved others from the duty 
which should rest upon all. Barclay Spicer spoke from 
the standpoint of the stranger and said the cordiality which 
greeted him when the week before he came almost a total 
stranger led him to believe this action really not 
necessary. 

To Edward Comly had been given the question, ‘‘ What 
has Byberry Association done toward increasing the Friendly 
feeling of the community?"’ In his absence his reply was 
read by his daughter Hanna W. Comly. His feeling was 
that a- very much more friendly feeling existed now than 
formerly inasmuch as those not members of the Society were 
one with us in making this Association a success; he also 
cited instances where Friendly environment of younger days 
actuated later life. ‘‘Are young Friends plainer in tastes 
than those of other denominations?'’ was answered very 
clearly and decisively by Mary S. Wood in the negative. 
She believed all were cast in the same mould, and only 
early teaching of parents and caretakers instilled plainer 
tastes into Friends’ children ; and that plain and distinctive 
dress and address does not obtain so much now as formerly 
is due to lax parental teaching, and partly to the mingling 
with other denominations and imbibing different ideas. She 
rather deplored the drifting of Friends from ancient moorings, 
for plain language, plain dress and ‘‘ Quaker simplicity ’’ are 
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all the needs of the well to- pen In discussing this Wm. P. 
Bonner felt environment had much to do with plainness. 
He felt the country boy transplanted to the city loses much of 
his plainness. 

Nathaniel Richardson felt dress meant little, if heart 
be good and true—that is the main thing after all. Mary 
Tomlinson read ‘‘A Beautiful Letter’’ being one written by 
Daniel Webster to a friend. This gave rise to remarks by 
Nathaniel Richardson on Daniel Webster and his remarkable 
life, marred, however, by moral unsoundness in his character. 
Anna Palmer then read an original paper on ‘‘’ Tis not all of 
life to live,’’ in this she put stress on moral strength of 
character. ‘‘ Do right for the sake of right rather than for 
especial end. We have not sufficient regard for others; 
instead of criticising them, let us devote the time to helping 
them instead. What can I give? Comfort, charity, truth, 
faith in man, in all things good and true, and above all in 
Divine. Give love also ; example is powerful. Lead lives 
governed by high ideals.’ 

Edith Shoemaker recited ‘‘A Golden Milestone.’’ 
Remarks of appreciation were made by Nathaniel Richardson 
and Arabella Carter, and after the reading of the program 
for next meeting and a short silence, the session adjourned 
until Eighth month 2d. as 


LANCASTER, PA.—The last meeting before the summer 
vacation was held at the home of Clarkson Whitson with a 
fair but not full attendance. After the usual Bible reading 
by the president, a paper delivered at the Swarthmore Con- 
ference by Elizabeth Powell Bond ‘‘ Spiritual Religion and Its 
Application to Everyday Duties’’ was read by Lucy H. 
Arnold. Edith Cooper gavea recitation, ‘‘ The Little Quaker 
Sinner.’’ Esther R. Houston answered the question ‘‘ How 
shall we spend the Sabbath; shall we attend resorts and 
places of amusement?'’ She gave as her opinion that we 
should attend some place for Divine worship once a day ; 
that the rest of the day may be spent in rest or recreation 
providing always that such recreation be of a quiet, orderly 
nature ; that a habit of attending worship may be so fixed in 
youth as to become second nature; that employers should 


| allow domestics as great a degree of such privileges as possi- 


ble by encouraging the family to live quietly and plainly 
upon that day. 

A most interesting discussion followed, 
with the first speaker. 

Most members present then gave sentiments or texts, 
after which the meeting was adjourned until the last First- 
day in Ninth month. Lucy H. ARNOLD, Cor. Sec. 


but all agreed 


HORSHAM, 
Friends’ 


Pa.—The last meeting of the Horsham 
Association for the season was held on First-day 
It was a large and interesting 
meeting. Henrietta Kinsey opened the meeting by Bible 
reading. Jervis Smith gave a beautiful recitation, followed 
by Helen G. Borton, of Woodstown, who gave Van Dyke's 
‘* Last Word.”’ 

A discussion upon the question, ‘‘ How shall we obtain 
new members for our Society ?’’ was taken up. 

Sarah Jarrett presented a thoughtful paper. She did not 
think it necessary to go up and down the lands trying to 
proselyte, but advocated setting the example of right living 
and high-thinking. She thought we could not improve on 
the methods of our forefathers if they were faithfully carried 
out. 

James Q. Atkinson continued the subject by saying that 
we cannot expect others to come to our meetings if the 
members do not attend faithfully themselves. Neither can 
we expect those who come to us once, to come again if we do 
not give them anything. He enjoys silent meeting himself, 
but until a person has learned to appreciate silence, in which 
all true worship must be performed, it is very necessary to 
have the spoken word, and he thought that the principle that 
only words sent by Divine inspiration, should be spoken, 
prevented our members from expressing the thoughts that 
came to their minds which, if uttered might be of value to 
others, and that we should feel free to express such thoughts. 
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The discussion was participated in by Ely J. Smith, Susan | 


H. Jarrett, William Satterthwaite and Mercie J. Walton. 
New officers were then appointed, who take their places 
at the meeting on Ninth month, 27th: Edward Morgan, 
president ; Howard Comly, vice president; Emma Comly, 
secretary. —[ Doylestown Intelligencer. ] 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

THE Friends of Woodstown and vicinity have been favored 
with the company of John J. and Eliza H. Cornell for a short 
time, and they have paid personal visits to many families that 
will long be remembered with gratitude and pleasure. On 
First-day, the 21st ultimo, they attended both First-day school 
and meeting, where a large gathering was assembled. He 
spoke most earnestly on ‘‘ Religion,’’ and in his clear, 
impressive manner, showed how rich and happy we might be 
with the true religion that comes from personal contact with 
the Higher Power, and how little and poor we are without it. 
On Fourth-day evening, the 24th, they had a parlor meeting 
at Isaac Ballinger’s. The discourse at this time was on the 
‘¢ Beatitudes,’’ and his Friendly explanation of them was 
gratefully received by those present. On Fifth-day, the 25th, 
they attended Pilesgrove Preparative Meeting; also the 
funeral of William S. Pancoast, where he had loving words of 
comfort for the sorrowing. In the meeting his minute was 
read, and unity and pleasure expressed for the presence of 
himself and wife, and a feeling of thankfulness rests with all 
for their labors in this community. Joel and Mary E. Borton 
accompanied them in many of their visits. M. 

At the close of Sadsbury Friends’ Meeting on Sixth month 
21st, a pleasant little incident occurred, when Anne Pownall, 
in a few well-chosen words, spoke of the meeting at Old 
Sadsbury and of the tender memories that cluster around the 
dear ones who had gathered there, referring to one whom we 
remember with affection. It was her pleasure to say on 
behalf of the children of Mary W. Slokom, that they present 
a Bible in memory of their mother. Anne said that the last 
time she visited her aunt, Mary W. Slokom, she was engaged 
in reading the Bible through, saying, ‘‘I readit through years 
ago, but now I am re-reading itand more carefully noting the 
passages that I most admire.’’ She had finished the book 
of Isaiah and referred particularly to the 55th chapter, which 
by request of the meeting, Anne read. Mary W. Slokom, at 
the time referred to, was about eighty-six years old, and 
reading with her second sight. The book was accepted with 
thanks by the members, several of the Friends making fitting 
remarks. One Friend felt that the book had two values, 
first, its ix/rinsic worth ; next, the greater value was in the 
thought that had prompted its bestowal. The gift was 
particularly acceptable as coming from the children of one 
who had been through life a consistent member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. It was gratifying and encouraging to 
know that they still remembered and were interested in their 
old meeting. Another Friend said, ‘‘ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,"’ and surely the spirit of Mary W. Slokom is 
with us to-day. The Bible is bound in black morocco, 
beautifully illustrated and marked on the back : 

In Memoriam 
Mary W. Slokom 
From her children. 

Truly, ‘‘ The memory of the just is precious.’ 

A FRIEND. 

John Wilhelm Rowntree while in Chicago read a paper 
on ‘‘ Modern Thought and the Gospel,’ to a company of 
Friends of both branches, at the home of Professor Hill, of 
the University of Chicago. He has now returned to England, 
his sight being greatly improved, though he was still suffering 
from the severe treatment that had been necessary. 


THE Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board of Boston 
has undertaken the reforestation of several hundred acres of 
typical, wornout pasture and farm land in the drainage basin 
of the great Wachusett reservoir for commercial purposes 
and for the protection of the water supply of more than a 
million people. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
WHEN within a year of leaving college, in 1878, Charles G. 
D. Roberts inscribed a poetic epistle to his cousin Bliss 
Carman, who was just entering upon his ‘‘ happy three-years’ 
course.’’ Looking back upon that early call to the imaginative 
life which the elder of the youthful poets addressed to the 
younger, itis a cheering thing to consider how both have given 
so amply to our finer contemporary literature. Fach has a 
goodly list of volumes to his credit, and in all their verse 
these singers have held so true to the Celtic muse, with its 
glamour, its poignancy, and its fry music, that they have 
become recognized influences in the best poetry of the day. 

Roberts’ ‘‘ Book of the Rose’’ and Carman’s ‘‘ Green 
Book of the Bards *’ (L. C. Page & Co.), are the latest volumes 
from these Canadian poets. Of the sweet, grave musing of 
the former let this stanza be an example, portraying as it 
does the birth of altruism, — 

‘* When Mary the Mother kissed the Child 
And night on the wintry hills grew mild, 
And the strange star swung from the courts of air 
To serve at a manger with kings in prayer, 
Then did the day of the simple kin 
And the unregarded folk begin.’’ 

From the beautiful fancies with which Bliss Caiman 
enriches his pages it is not easy to select ; his melodies are 
sombre or airy as his vagrant mood directs. But let these 
lines represent him,— 

‘* For who could ever tire 
Of that wild legendry, 
The folk-lore of the mountains, 
The drama of the sea ? 


‘« I pore for days together 
Over some lost refrain, — 
The epic of the thunder, 
The lyric of the rain.”’ 





Timely discussions in the Aorth American Review for 
Seventh month are a criticism of Chamberlain's ‘‘ Protective 
Scheme’’ ; ‘‘ The Servian Tragedy,’’ by Charles Johnson, 
giving a summary of the history of Servia ; statistics showing 
the extraordinary place recently attained by ‘‘American 
Manufactures in the World's Markets’’ ; ‘‘ Jewish Massacre 
and the Revolutionary Movement in Russia,’’ by Abraham 
Cahan ; ‘‘ The Panama Canal Question from a Colombian 


Standpoint.’’ Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, under the 
head of ‘‘An American School,’’ writes of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. The Haytian Minister tells ‘‘ The Truth About 
Hayti.’" The anti-corruption Governor of Rhode Island 


advocates the adoption of ‘‘ The Constitutional Initiative.’’ 
In ‘‘ The Curse of Eve,’’ Margaret Bisland, apropos of the 
present discussion of the decline of the birth-rate among native 
Americans, asks whether the tree of knowledge does not still 
bear a cursed fruit for the daughters of Eve. The number has 
also some ‘‘ Letters from Ruskin to a Young Lady."’ 





The Review of Reviews commenting editorially in ‘‘ The 
Progress of the World’’ on the Servian Tragedy sketches the 
history of Servia, and makes very clear the whole Balkan and 
Macedonian situation. The present status of the many 
elements making up the dual kingdom of Austria-Hungary is 
also fully discussed. Among other topics of special interest 
that are taken up in the editorials are the Russian massacre and 
Russia's treatment of Finland, and the English preferential 
tariff matter. 

In special articles the plunderings and atrocities perpetrated 
in the Congo Free State are taken up by W. J. Stead and by 
an American missionary. ‘‘The American Invasion of 
Uganda,”’ is an account of Yankee bridge-building in the 
heart of Africa. Special articles are devoted, also, to immi- 
gration, ‘‘ The Erie Canal—Its Past and Present,"’ the forest 
fires, the recent floods, recent Antarctic exploration, and to 
‘¢ Welfare-work in a great Industrial Plant.’’ 





Among the interesting things in S¢. Nicholas are ‘‘An 
‘Buenos Ayres, the 
‘* The Origin of Our 


Indian Village,’ by Julian Ralph; 
| Greatest City South of the Equator,’’ 
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Flag,’’ the continuation of Howard Pyle s ‘*Story of King 
Arthur and His Knights.’’ ‘‘ Nature and Science for Young 
Folks ’’ includes ‘‘ Rambles by the Brooks,’’ ‘‘An Island on 
an Arch of Rocks,’’ ‘‘A Solar Halo Likea Rainbow,’’ ‘‘Caves 
Washed Out from Solid Rocks.”’ 


Mc Clure’s for Seventh month has its contribution to the 
study of municipal pathology in ‘‘ Philadelphia : Corrupt and 
Contented,’’ by Lincoln Steffens. The first part of Ida M. 
Tarbell’s ‘‘ History of the Standard Oil Company,’’ is 
concluded, the announcement being made that the second 
part will begin in the autumn. Other articles are, ‘‘Moun- 
taineering in Switzerland without Guides,’’ and a description 
of the most interesting kinds of snakes with illustrations. The 
editorial is on ‘‘ Patriotism."’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SHADOWS THAT LURK IN OUR MIND. 


How oft the horizon seems hazy and grey, 

With nothing attractive in sight! 

The sun may be shining—all nature look gay, 
While nothing but shadows are coming our way, 
Though every one else gets the light! 

And isn't it funny,—how often we find 

Those shadows are only the ones in our mind? 


We long for a letter, a fortune, a friend, 

We wait long, and labor in vain ; 

All kinds of forebodings their dark presence lend, 
To cloud our horizon, until in the end, 

We exchange all our blessings for pain ; 

Since naught is so cruel, disastrous, unkind, 

As the host of suspicions that flock in our mind. 


Don't look for the letter or fortune, but try 

To consider the blessings that come ; 

It is so much more charming to smile than tocry, 

And feels so much better to laugh than to sigh, 

We had better be cheerful than glum, 

For half of the heartaches and tortures refined, 

Are only from shadows that lurk in the mind ! 
hiladelphia, Pa. SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 


CONSOL ATION. 


Hast thou forgotten God who gives the rain ? 
Plenteous and merciful the long showers pour 
On parching fields where dust and drouth were sore ; 
Yet will thine eyes watch out the night again ? 
Peace on the shadowed hills and sky is deep ; 
Shall not thine heart be comforted with sleep 
As earth is comforted and lulled of pain ? 
Before thy prayer the heavens are brazen still, 
Nor yet to cool thy thirst the fountains fill. 
Nevertheless His word shall not be vain. 
What hope had earth, gasping at yester-noon ? 
What hope hast thou, whose comfort shall be soon ? 
Are ye not in His hands for bliss or bane ? 
To-morrow, where the upland fields lay black, 
Thou shalt go forth and look on life come back ; 
Harvest shall follow seedtime yet again. 
To-morrow, where thy heart lay withering, 
Fountains of love before his feet shall spring ; 
Peace shall repay thee sevenfold for pain. 
Hast thou forgotten God who gives the rain ? 

*l Earle, in the Atlantic. 


‘« THINK not the thistle-seed to cas‘; 
And reap the rose full-blown ; 
For man must gather, first or last, 
The harvest he has sown.”’ 


>¢€ 
THEY who tread the path of labor, 
Follow where my feet have trod ; 
They who werk without complaining 
Do the holy work of God. —WH. van Dyke. 


| neither of us spoke about Berea. 


| sat down for a talk. 
| tight smart, and if my brother and I wanted to go to 
| Berea we could. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SIXTH MONTH, 1903. 


Mean barometer, ° 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘sth, 
Lowest barometer during | the month, 14th, . 29.600 
Mean temperature, 2, oe 
Highest temperature during the month, 3d, oth, =: he Ie 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ist, . .. . . 51 
Mean of maximum temperatures, ....... . . 73.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, . . bi 6oe 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 3d, te ck’ ae 
Least daily range of temperature, 23d, ...... 6 
Mean daily range of temperature, .........14 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, ‘80 ape Ae 
Mean relative humidity, per cent.,...... ...977 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ‘ » Gos 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, ie 96 inches 
of rain, on the roth and 11th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 16. 
Number of clear days 5, fair days 7, cloudy days 18. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southeast. 
Thunder storms on 8th, 1oth, 14th, 2oth. 


. » 29.946 
+ 30.343 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 71° on oth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 51° on Ist. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 60.4°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 73° on goth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 48° on 2d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 60.4°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 60.4°. 

Note. —The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 73.2° and 59.2° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 66.2°, which is 6.5° below the normal, and 5.2° be- 
low the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 5.91 
inches, is 2.65 inches more than the normal, and .61 of an 
inch less than fell during Sixth month, 1902. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 30th. 


, 
Centennial Avenue, 


BRINGING A COW TO COLLEGE. 

From Berea Quarterly. 
WHEN I was fourtcen years old, I saw I couldn’t learn 
any more at the free school, and I wasn't satisfied not to 
know more than I did. My older brother had tried 
a term at a small academy not far away, but it cost 
so much he had to come home. He said if it took 
that to get an education he would have to go without. 
I sent to all the colleges I had heard of for catalogues. 
After studying them all over I concluded that Berea 
College was the only one that gave a poor boy a 
chance, and I made up my mind that Berea was the 
place for me. 

My mother was an Abolitionist and had heard 
Mr. Fee preach, and she was willing I should go, but 
my father had just the opposite beliefs and did not 
want me to go where colored people were admitted. 
But when I showed him the advantages I would have 
there and the chance to earn part of my expenses, he 
said he would study about it. Weeks passed and 
Finally one night 
when I was cutting the fire-wood, father came out and 
He said he had studied about it 


Then we decided to take our sister 
along to cook for us. So all three of us came. 

The first year my brother and I worked on the 
farm and at janitor work. Our sister went to school 


and got the meals, and it took even less money than 
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we had expected. It seemed too good to be true 
that it was for us to have an education. 

We went home the next summer and told the 
good news to the other brothers. I told one of my | 
older brothers that I could afford to wait better than 
he could; that he could go to Berea and I would 
work a yearat home. Sothe second year | was with 
my father on the farm. 

At the close of the third year all of our family of 
eight, brothers and sisters, had been to Berea, except 
two, and last summer when I went home I studied 
how I could persuade another brother to come. I 
said to him: * You are not fit to be a farmer till you 
know more. You don’t know what’s in the dirt any 
more than the crows that fly over it. You need to 
go to Berea to learn how to be a good farmer.”” He 
laughed at me. He asked me if going to college had 
made our neighbors’ boys better farmers. They had 
spent a lot of money going through college and when 
they came home they could spend more money than 
ever, but did not know how to make it off the farm. 
I told him that at Berea they show a fellow how to 
farm, and he would make more money after being 
there a year. 

Before fall, 1 had persuaded him to take my 
advice, and he joined the three brothers and two sisters 
in planning for a yearat Berea. This brother advised 
taking a cow with us to furnish milk. He found that 
it would cost eleven dollars and three cents to take 
her on the cars. He said: ‘“‘ The rest of you go on 
the cars and the’ cow and I will be in Berea on 
Saturday night, and we won’t pay any car fare, 
either.”” Hewasas good as his word. They walked 
the whole distance of 130 miles in four days, with an 
outlay of only one dollar and a half. 

My brother is so well satisfied with what he has 
got this year, that he plans to come two more years 
and finish the Farm Course. 

My father is delighted with what Berea has done 
for us. He says if he had only known about Berea 
twenty years ago, he would have moved near Berea 
and given all his children a better chance. 








A CONCORD NATURALIST. 


One of the truest of disciples of Emerson and Thoreau 
was Alfred W. Hosmer, of Concord, who was laid to 
rest in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery last month, a lover 
of woods and fields, a naturalist of rare powers of 
observation, and a botanist of accurate and technical 
knowledge. The genuineness of his discipleship is 
most eloquently attested in the fact that, fitted as he 
thus was by nature and by accomplishments for 
association with Thoreau, he never thrust himself upon 
the elder and noted man, though living in the same 
town, devoted to the same avocations and exploring 
the same fields. His devotion took the form of a pious 
collecting of every scrap of print concerning the recluse 
of Walden Pond, whose retiring disposition the young 
Hosmer instinctively understood, sympathized with 
and respected. “E. H. B.,” wiiting from Lexington 
of this typical and worthy citizen of Concord, of whom 
too little is known elsewhere, says: 

‘Sunday was his day for long walks, business 
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cares keeping him within bounds the greater part of 
the week, and successive Sundays were set apart for 
walks to certain localities where some plant must be 
looked for in its specified habitat. If all was not as 
he had anticipated it was the flower which was behind 
time and not the observer, for the latter was as regular 
and punctual as was the calendar. Thoreau used to 
say that if he were awakened from a trance in Concord 
woods the time of year would be as plain to him from 
the plants as the time of day from the dial. Mr. 
Hosmer’s case would have been similar, as he had 
the whole botanical calendar of the section adjusted 
to a nicety. With ability as an ornithologist second 
only to his attainments in botany, and well informed 
as to the Indian lore of the vicinity—a section rich in 
this particular—his walks were not only an essential 
part of his own life and habit buta great treat to those 
who, from time to time, were permitted to accompany 
him. Writing for publication was often urged upon 
him by his friends, but with a modesty which was his 
nature he believed himself incapable of performing this 
task creditably. Thereby literature has sustained a 
loss ; but his attainments in even that direction have 
not been unavailing, for his complete collection of 
matter pertaining to Thoreau has been a storehouse 
of information from which others have drawn and for 
which he sometimes received no credit. Numerous 
books and magazine articles bear his imprint either in 
data or other information furnished or in illustration.” 
—[Boston Transcript. ] 


The Passing of Bric-a-Brac. 
WHEREVER it is arranged in the plan of the architect, some- 
where in the usual country house there is sure to be a big 
square hall, so called. This is really the place of general 
gathering. There is a winding stairway, a big fireplace, 
plenty of windows—some of them opening on the veranda 
—and comfort is the key-note. Just stop for a moment to 
observe one thing in this summer of 1903. How few orna- 
ments you see. The more we eliminate small things from 
our lives the better we are; the more we eliminate them 
from our parlors the better is every one who visits us, | 
believe. Thanks to our Japanese instructors, perhaps, or to 
our own evolution, the passing of bric-a-brac, tidies, and 
useless ornaments is about accomplished. What vases are 
seen hold flowers; the candlesticks are meant for candles 
that burn in them every evening ; the clocks are to tell the 
time, the lamps to give light, the books to read. When we 
do discover a rare piece of work or glass or china, our eyes 
are not diverted from it by a dozen surrounding trifles that 
make confusion in our sight and chaos in our minds. 

For this fashion let us return thanks, and then go on. 
The high wainscoting of the hall may be of natural wood 
polished and treated, or what is highly in vogue, wood 
stained a color to suit the taste.—[ Harper's Bazar. ] 


Monks May Return to Iona. 
It is understood that the Duke of Argyle has sold [ona Island, 
Hebrides, to the Carthusians, who were recently expelled 
from the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, in France. 
The terms of the sale provide for the preservation of the sacred 
and historical associations of the island. 


The re-occupation of Iona as a seat of religious learning 
would be an event of unusual interest to antiquarians, for this 
little island in the Hebrides was in the Middle Ages one of the 
most famous and revered shrines of the Christian Church in 
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the North. It lies west of the southwestern promontory of 


Mull, in the county of Argyle, and is three and one-half miles 
long and one and one-half wide, containing an area of about 
2,000 acres, 610 of which are under cultivation. St. Columba 
landed there from Ireland in 563, and founded the famous 
abbey, which became for centuries the center of missionary 
effort and of learning. It was several times plundered by the 
Norsemen, and its inmates slaughtered. : 
The Western Isles having come into the possession of 
Scotland in 1072, the Monastery of Iona was rebuilt and 
endowed. A new monastery and a nunnery was founded 
there by the Benedictines in 1203, and this Order either 
expelled or absorbed the remnants of the Celtic community 
remaining there. The monastery was finally demolished in 
1561. lona was for centuries a great resort for pilgrims, many 
of whom went there to die, in order that their remains might 
be interred in its sacred soil ; while the bodies of persons 
illustrious in rank or in piety were taken to it for burial from all 
parts of Northern Europe. A number of ruins of the medieval 
buildings still remain on the island.—[Public Ledger. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THe National Educational Association began its annual 
convention in Boston on the 6th instant, it being estimated 
that 25,000 teachers from twenty-four States and from Canada 
were in attendance. During the week there has been really 
a congress of conventions, there being fifteen departments, 
besides the general sessions, which were held in the evening, 
and an executive convention known as the National Couucil. 
On the first evening Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University and of the Association, delivered an address on 
‘“The New Definition of the Cultivated Man.’’ At the 
National Council Dr. Charles DeGarmo, Professor of Science 
and Art of Education at Cornell University, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Voluntary Element in Education.’’ Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale said before the Indian Association, ‘‘Atthe present time 
the Government is distinguishing itself by intelligent work 
among the Indians.’’ 

In contrast to the long struggle of the building trades of 
New York and the expensive and futile strike in Philadelphia 
is the decision of the employers and unions of these trades in 
Washington to submit their grievances to arbitration. It is 
agreed that there shall be no suspension of operations during 
the efforts of the Board of Arbitration to reach a satisfactory 
settlement. The Board isto be composed of eleven members, 
each party to the dispute selecting five. The eleventh 
member, who acts as umpire, will be chosen by the Board. 
A majority vote is to decide all questions. 

THE attempt to lynch a negro accused of killing a patrol- 
man at Evansville, Indiana, led to a race riot at that place. 
After the mob had been driven from the jail by the police a 
crowd of negroes gathered and made threatening demands, 
who were in turn driven away by white men. The prisoner 
was removed to Vincennes and afterward to the State prison 
at Jeffersonville forsafekeeping. Asthe rioting at Evansville 
continued and an attack was made upon the guards surround- 
ing the county jail, in which sixteen negro prisoners were 
confined, Governor Durbin ordered out the militia, and seven 
men were killed and 24 injured before quiet was restored. 

Dr. EDWARD RHOADS, an instructor at Haverford College, 
was drowned on the 4th instant while attempting to run the 
Susquehanna rapids, near Columbia, Pa. The body was not 
recovered until two days later. Dr. Rhoads was a son of the 
late William Gibbons Rhoads, for nine years a manager of 
Haverford College, and Sarah Wistar Rhoads. Although 
only thirty years of age he had already distinguished himself 
as a physicist and was recently admitted as a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

Ir has been announced that Baron Speck von Sternberg 
has been appointed Ambassador of Germany to the United 
States. Baron Sternberg first came to the United States as 
attaché to the German Legation about 1878. After several 


years’ service at Washington he was sent to Japan, China 
and other countries, and returned to the United States in 1898 
as First Secretary to the Embassy. In 1900 he was Commis- 
sioner of Germany in connection with the trouble in Samoa. 
The wife of the new Ambassador is an American. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE surplus of the United States treasury for the past year 
was $53,000,000. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM, on the 6th inst., sailed for Norway 
on the imperial yacht Hohenzo/llern. 


EIGHT vacation schools and two schools for physical 
culture have been opened in Philadelphia for six weeks. 


THE steamer Ventura sailed from Sydney, Australia, on 
the 6th, for San Francisco, carrying $1,500,000 in gold. 


THE correspondent of the London 7imes, at Tangier, has 
been released by bandit tribes after three weeks of captivity. 


FACTORY INSPECTOR Davis sent home from a Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., silk mill twenty children under thirteen years of 
age. 


AMERICAN orders for 50,000 tons of steel rails, ingots, 


billets, etc., have recently been placed in Westphalian estab- 
lishments. 


DURING the past year 33,229 patents were granted and 
54,256 applications filed. The receipts of the Patent Office 
were $1,595,125. 


THE transfer of the various bureaus under the act creating 
the Department of Commerce and Labor to the new depart- 
ment took place on the first of this month. 


PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France, arrived in London on the 
6th, and was met at the railroad station by King Edward. 
Vast crowds gave him an enthusiastic welcome. 


DuRING the fiscal year just closed 132,829 claims were 
allowed by the Pension Bureau and 113,720 rejected. The 
number of allowances exceeded those of last year to the extent 
of 1,115. 


THE Georgia House of Representatives, by a large 
majority, defeated a resolution to apportion money for schools 


among whites and negroes according to the taxable property 
of the two races. 


Ir has been announced in the English House of Commons 
that the existing subsidies for merchant ships which may be 
used in time of war will not be renewed. The decision will 
take effect Fourth month Ist, 1905. ° 


THE Salvation Army Corps of Cleveland has planned a 
campaign in the feud-ridden counties of Kentucky. A series 
of meetings will be held at Jackson, Kentucky, where the 
stirring events of the recent trial were enacted. 


At an Independence Day celebration in London, 
Ambassador Choate declaring that there should be more than 
talk of an Anglo-American alliance, advocated the erection 
of a statue of Washington in London and one of Queen 
Victoria in Washington. 


MANy churches throughout the great Kansas wheat belt 
were closed on First-day, the 5th, and the men and women 
went into the fields to help save the hundred-million-bushels 
crop now overripe. In thirty counties 25,coo men worked in 
the harvest fields all day. 


A RECENT report of the British Labor Department shows 
that the settlement of labor controversies by arbitration is 
growing in favor in the United Kingdom. During last year 
541,000 disputes respecting wages were settled by conciliation 
boards and 176,000 by the parties themselves. 


By the breaking of adam at Oakford Park, near Jean- 
nette, Pa., on the 6th, twenty persons were drowned and 
sixteen are missing. The property loss is estimated at 
$1,500,000. The park is owned by a trolley company and a 
cloud-burst caused the poorly constructed dam to give way. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


7TH Mo. 11. — MANSFIELD YOUNG 
Friends’ Association at the home of 
William P. Pray. 


7TH Mo. 12.—A CIRCULAR MEETING 
under the care of a Committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting at Mill- 
creek, Pa., at 3 o'clock p. m. 


7TH Mo. 12.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 
attend an appointed meeting at the old 
Cape May Meeting-house, at Ocean 
View Station, W. J. & S.R., at 11 a.m. 


7TH Mo. 13.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 
attend an appointed meeting at Ocean 
City in the evening. 


7TH Mo. 13.—-FRIENDS' FLOWER AND 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 
distribute flowers. 


7TH Mo. 16. — QUAKERTOWN YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Penrose Roberts. 


7TH MO.19.—A MEETING AT HAVERFORD, 
Pa., at 3 p. m., appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit smaller branches. 


7TH Mo. 21. — WESTERN QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., at Io 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before 
at II a. m. 


7TH Mo. 23.—CALN QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at East Caln, Pa., at 11 a.m. 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 
10 a. m. 


7TH Mo. 25.—WESTBURY QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Westbury, N. Y., at 10.30 | 
a.m. Ministersand Elders, day before, | 


at 3 p. m. 





| 


E . 
THE FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION AC- | 


knowledges receipt of the following ad- | 
ditional contributions to the Children’s | 
Country Week Association : 
Emily T. Longstreth, . . $ 5.00 
Previously reported, 15.00 








Amount,. . . $20.00 
JoHN ComLy, Supt. 
Seventh month 6th, 1903. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovsgeHOLD Uss' 









to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
Send 


approval. 
Agents wanted. 
. Co, 


Sian for Booklet. 
(CTRUS CEAMBERS, Jr.) 
S2n2 % Media Sts, Philadelphia 


| Policeman ; 


| to go ahead, papa, and don’t cry. I won't 


| Mother Nature is now taking care of the 
lad. 








| 
| 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
| 
i 


| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 











se ¢ manve OU may have had occasion 
Pittsburgh. . . 
= eo . to use White Lead in one, 
axcHOR two, three or five pound 
ECKSTEIN ° . 
araweis cans and found it unsatisfactory. 
pores oll . If so, it was because it was not 
ew York. i . 
cana Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
— ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
emma} pally Barytes) labeled «White 
COLLIER ~ P 
mors {=| Lead,” If you want Pure White 
RED SEAL 
sovrmEny Lead be sure the package bears 


JOHN T. LEWIS &@ BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


one of the brands named in the list. 


_ Ceveland. 

SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 

sunesy If interested in paint or painting, address 
Louisville. 


skillful preparation, and 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
excellent service are dis- 


PURE FOOD ‘sciseteces 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. Weare seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. 


How the world loves its children heroes, | 
the little folks who have Spartan blood in | 
their veins, and set examples of courage 
and patience that might well serve their 
elders. 

There is little Seymour Smith, a New | 
York g-year-old, and the son of a doctor. | 
Seymour was playing ‘‘ tag’ when he was | 
knocked down by a truck which passed 
over his right leg, crushing it below the 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





tee GLUTE rs 
Of course, we older folks know that DYSPEPSIA. 
cries and groans do not lessen pain. They | SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
are waste effort and very annoying. K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
But what is it that made a baby of nine } Unlike all .\ Ask Grocers. 
| wink back his tears as he was laid in a For oy&mpld write 


blanket, and say: ‘‘It is all right, Mr. 


please don’t mind me. 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


won't cry.”’ 

At the hospital he would not take ether, 
and when he saw the tears rolling down 
his father’s cheeks he said: ‘‘ Tell them ’ 
03 «11 Men’s Jean Drawers 
mind if I have to stay away from school.’’ 

The boy is going to get well. The 
doctors have done all they can and old 
\ {ORE than six hundred thousand 


: yairs of the celebrated Pepperell 
There are men who will go for months ; PI 


with aching teeth, because they are afraid 
of the pain the dentist will inflict. There 
are men who grunt and groan about a 
thousand ills that creep into their daily 
lives. 

And it is left for a boy to wink back 
the tears and say : ‘‘ Don't mind me, Mr. 
Policeman, I won't cry,’’ 

All of those who read this little comment 
will be glad that Seymour Smith is to be 
a whole boy, sound and strong, one of 
these days. 

He is a benefactor in a way, for he has 
taught a lesson of courage.—[ Baptist 
Commonwealth. } 


B. V. D. Jean Drawers are sold every 
year at 5oc apair. They are the best 
jean drawers in the market ; and the 
manufacturers continually strive to 
make them still better. We have al- 
ready sold nearly twenty thousand 
pairs of this make this season: and 
our price for them is 39c a pair in- 
stead of 50c. We have a full line of 
sizes; with elastic 


web or faced 


ankle, and made to button or tie. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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United Security| 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 


Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


¥ 


WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 


ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: I1S BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of | 
British Friend. Smail pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphiet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND | 
ONE Bopy. By ey Dana Boardman 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 





THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,*A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad'a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. 
William Graham. 64 pages 
‘The reading of which 
Frienns’ InTeLuiGencer 

Education and Religion. 
liam Graham 48 pages 

The Lord's Supper. 


pointof the Society 


An address by 


fo.10. By 


S a spiritua 


John 
mall $o.12 
feast.”"’"— 
An address by John Wil- 
fo. By mail. $0.1, 11 
A historical study from th 
of Friends. By John 
Graham. 64 pages. fo10. By mail, $o.12 
The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


¢ stand- 
William 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGEN 


CER. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Execuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assiones, anp Receiver. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustees, 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA 
NIA RAILROAD 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington : July 24th, August 7th and 
21st, September 4th and 18th, and October 
2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by tworoutes. Those on July 24th, 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic. City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 


PENNSYLVA- 


Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and | 
A stop- | 


principal intermediate stations. 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, » Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


yuoveves FECTS SGOT C SCS CCSCTITTG 


Stint, Save, ie 


save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, 
ducive | 


stint, stint ! 
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will be more con- 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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ae te Ase DADAM 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 
SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGaces 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&SGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estare. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 
PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


80c per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. 
BERTOLETT. 


FLORIDA BY — 


E. 


| 


j 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
| t TRNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


| ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 

GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE'S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT 1S, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 





